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THE RECEPTION ROOM. 



By Ralph A. Cram. 



Now that the stereotyped parlor, with its 
aspect of funereal gloom, is fast becoming a thing of 
the past, and the chilly entry has given place to 
the home-like sitting-room, a small room becomes de- 
sirable where private visitors may be received, and 
the main hall still remain for the family use. This 
reception room really takes the place of the parlor 
in some respects ; but instead of the state appear- 
ance which is always found in the ordinary " front 
room," a feeling of the most perfect freedom and 
unrestraint should be inseparable from this room 
of welcome. In large houses where there are many 
society gatherings, it is, of course, indispensable. 
The position should be adjacent to the vestibule, 
and communicating, if possible, with the hall, and 
Avith the drawing-room, should there be any. 

The decoration should, I think, be light and 
delicate, the woodwork rarely dark or heavy, and 



time. Yet, so long as people persist in committing 
more crimes in the name of music than in any 
minor form of art, there seems to be no reason 
why the piano should not still be used as a form 
of amusement. 

The reception room shown in the accompanying 
sketch is entered through the little passage shown 
in the drawing of the vestibule, and is octagonal 
in plan. Although this shape diminishes the ap- 
parent size of the room by cutting off the corner 
where most of the finest shadows are obtained, it 
is, nevertheless, a pleasant change from the ordin- 
ary wearisome room, and is quite suitable for this 
room, where great size is a feature far from desir- 
able. Opposite the entrance is a large window, 
the upper part being Idled in with stained glass 
in pale, opalesque tints ; beneath is a broad win- 
dow-seat, upholstered with purplish-red plush ; on 
I one side is a recessed fire-place, floored with tiles, 
| and with little slates on each side; in the fire- 
! place is an old French cou ere fe/t and gildings of 
brass. The walls of this alcove are covered with 
dull red plush, stamped with silver ; on each side 
of the opening stand wax candles on carved wood 



ECONOMY IN DECORATION. 



By Charles M. Skinxkr. 



The precepts enunciated in the more impor- 
tant books and magazines that treat of home 
decoration are commonly such as can be followed 
only by persons possessing a goodly amount of 
ready money, while those who are not of ample 
means complain that they find little comfort in 
the contemplation of magnificence quite beyonn 
their reach. Small, cheap works have been issued, 
it is true, that claim to afford guidance to those 
desiring to decorate their homes, but the pages 
are mostly filled with descriptions of rustic work, 
knit "tidies," artificial flowers, and other things 
that give an air of cheapness, or, at best, of tame 
prettiness to an apartment. Of esthetic value 
such works have little, and it is better to rely on 
native taste and ability than to -follow their in- 
structions. Besides, one may act upon hints from 
the better class of works, and, by modifying their 
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the general effect should be one of lightness and 
grace. Brighter and more joyous colors are allowable 
here than would be appropriate in a more domestic 
room, but the general scheme of ornamentation 
should be rather more quiet than that of the 
drawing-room. Among the indispensable may be 
numbered plenty of sunshine and a pleasant out- 
look, an open fire, many flowers, and easy chairs 
in abundance. Among the desirable are a cabinet 
piano, a number of illustrated books and plenty of 
fine engravings, etchings or water colors. Among 
the things to be rigorously avoided are a photo- 
graph album, a bird in a cage, gas-light, and a 
clock, this last being an impertinence in almost 
any room where visitors are entertained. If any- 
where in the house bric-a-brac is to be tolerated 
in quantities, this room is evidently the place ; for 
here it gives a bright, pleasant look to the room, 
and often stimulates rational conversation and 
lessens the chance of the weather becoming the 
chief subject. 

A musical instrument is sometimes a most wel- 
come feature, although it seems almost a profana- 
tion to use music as a means of filling up the 



candelabras. On the right of the fire-place a wide 
door opens into a spacious conservatory — not one 
of the modern greenhouses, where a dusty cactus 
and a pitiful savory strive to remind people 
of summer, but a genuine winter garden, with 
graveled walks and green grass, with plenty 
of flowers and birds, easy seats and running water. 
The woodwork of the reception room is deli- 
cately carved and painted a warm, golden brown, 
not bright in tone, and with a dull surface ; the 
walls are covered with a neutral tinted paper, the 
general effect of which is light creamy yellow, 
thickly stenciled with arabesques of greenish 
silver. The cove is of dull silver, decorated with 
stenciling of the same tint as the walls ; the ceil- 
ing is golden green and silver : from the beams 
hang by steel chains four lamps of beaten iron 
damascened with silver. The floor is covered with 
Eastern rugs, and the chairs are of various designs 
and materials, but their general tone is red-brown 
and dull green. The rest of the furniture is after 
examples by Boule. The portieres are of creamy 
wool, embroidered with designs in delicate blue and 
silver. 



| suggestions so as to meet his requirements, instead 
1 of attempting to fulfill every detail, may refine the 
character of his surroundings and impress them 
with beauty. Perhaps more individuality will be 
perceptible in his home, than is seen in many over- 
ornamented houses of the rich, where the eye 
wearies of glitter, and where taste is paid for by 
the yard and in bulk. 

The difficulties of home decoration are found, 
not in the plentitude and cost, but in the group- 
ing, arrangement and utilization of things. One 
of the handsomest cathedral windows in England 
was made by an apprentice from scraps of glass 
thrown aside by his master. 

I recall a quaint, cosy little cot in Xew Eng- 
land, whose occupant, a lady who built it from 
the proceeds of her literary work, has set an ex- 
ample to many a builder of more ambitious struc- 
ture in the matter of appointment and decoration. 
I should, perhaps, displease her by going into 
ininutje, and explaining in how many ways the 
little home reflects her personality,' but a few of 
its features may be indicated. The house, a small 
structure suggested by, yet not patterned upon 



